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AGRECULTURALa 








Report by J. Buel at the N. Y. Agr. Convention, 
on the Necessity and Means of Improving our 
Husbandry. 

We cannot be too often reminded of the con- 
trast which exists between good and bad husband- 
ry,—nor too often admonished to search into the 
causes of this difference, and to apply the needful 
remedies. The difference does not consist alone 
in a single crop, or a single season: The soil in 
one case is becoming more and more exhausted of 
fertility, and losing its intrinsic value, while in 
the other its relative worth is on the increase, and 
the difference in product is consequently annually 
increasing. 

We will illustrate our proposition by a compar- 
ison between American and Scotch husbandry, 
now and sixty years ago, Sixty years ago, 
the agriculture of Scotland, was in a_ wretch- 
edly low and unproductive condition 3 while the 
products of our yet unexhausted soil were abun- 
dant. But sixty years ago the spirit of improve- 
ment fell upon Scotland, her agricultural society 
was instituted, and commenced its useful! labors, 
and was soon after greatly aided by the organiza- 
tion of a national board of agriculture ; agricultu- 
ral surveys were made and published of every 
county—the best practices of every district thus 
became known to the whole nation—men of for- 
tune and science Curned their attention to the en- 
couragement and improvement of this parent art ; 
and the consequence has been, that a wonderful 
and salutary change has come over that land, 
fraught with abundance and with blessings, The 
value of land has in consequence been enhanced 
three and four fold, and its products have been 
increased in a proportionate ratio. “ In fertile dis- 
tricts,” says Sir John Sinelair, “ and in propitious 
seasons, the farmer may confidently expeet to reap 
from 32 to 40 bushels of wheat; from 42 to 50 
bushels of barley ; from 52 to 64 bushels of oats, 
and from 28 to 32 bushels of beans, per statute 
acre. As to green crops, 30 tons of turnips, three 
tons of clover, and from 8 to 10 tons of potatoes, 
per statute acre, may confidently be relied on.— 
In favorable seasons the crops are still more abun- 
dant.” 

Now, what has been our progress during the 
last sixty years? Has it not been retrograde in 
agriculture ? We have, to be sure, obtained abun- 
dant crops from our rich virgin soils, and when 
these have become exhausted, under bad manage- 
ment, we have occupied and exhausted others in 
their turn. But what is the condition now of the 
lands that were cultivated by our fathers half a 
century ago? Do they produce the average crops 
which are given above as the products of Scotch 
husbandry ?—under all our favorable circumstan- 
ces of climate and of civil liberty. Are our crops 
half as large? Nay, are they more than a third 
as large? Do we get from our old districts, an 
average of more than 10 to 13 bushels of wheat, 
of 14 to 17 of barley, or of 17 to 21 bushels of 





oats per acre? At the close of the last, and in | tion almost entirely agricultural,—exempt from 
the beginning of the present century, the surplus | the enormous burthens, as tithes, rents and poor 
products of northern agriculture were exported, to | rates, which press like an incubus upon the ag- 
an immense amount. Now we import the agri-|ricultural labor of Europe,—and dependant on 


cultural products of Europe, to avert the evils of 
famine! The cause of this remarkable difference, 


in the surplus products of the soil, may be par- 
tially owing te unpropitious seasons, but is mainly 
to be sought for in the neglect of our agriculture 
—both by the people and the governments, In 
Europe, the governments, and influential individ- 
uals, have bestowed spirited attention upon the 
improvement of agriculture, as constituting the 
basis of national prosperity and independence.— 
While with us, improvement in husbandry has 
been considered a minor concern,—it at least has 
not received the consideration of the statesman or 
the political economist, Party politics, and local 
or personal schemes of aggrandizement, have so 
much engrossed the attention of the men who 
ought to lead in these matters, and who do Jead in 
every other public improvement, that the humble 
claims of agriculture have failed to attract their 
notice, or engage their attention, although it con- 
stitutes the base which supports the whole super- 
structure of civilized society. If we would pre- 
serve the superstructure, with its embellishments, 
we must take care to make strong and permanent 
this foundation. Our farmers, too, seem generally 
indifterent, or spiritless, in regard to the general 
improvement of our agriculture, either because 
they mistake their duty and true interest, or that, 
under the influence of a strange fatuity, they fear 
they shall sink as others rise. 

We should consider our soil as we do our free 
institutions—-a patrimonial trust—-to be handed 
down, UNIMPAIRED, fo posterity; to be used, but 
not abused. Both are more easily impaired than 
they are restored—both belong, in their pristine 
vigor an@ purity, as much to ourchildren, as they 
do to us. In some of the once populous and fer- 
tile districts of the old continent, the fertility of 
the soil has been recklessly wasted by men, whose 
descendants have, consequently, become poor and 
wretched, and their country almost virtually a 
desert. In other portions, where the fertility of 
the soil has been sedulously preserved for ages, 
or centuries, the population has continued pros- 
perous, wealthy and happy. 

It is undeniably true, that our general system 
of farming is bad ; that in most parts of our coun- 
try the natural fertility of the soil has been grad- 
ually diminishing, and its products becoming less ; 
that the evil is increasing; and, that without a 
radical reform, we shall, in the north, not only 
cease to have surplus products to pay for the for- 
eign commodities which long habit has rendered 
necessary to our convenience, but lack a supply of 
bread stuffs for our own population. To what 
degrading dependence will this course of things 
in a few years reduce us—uniess prompt and effi- 
cient means are adopted te check our down-hill 
course in the products of agricultural labor !— 
With the finest country in the world, a popula- 


foreign supplies for the means of subsistence! !— 
| The idea is humiliating—is alarming—to all who 
| look to the ultimate prosperity and happiness of 
jour country. Our maritime commerce depends 
upon contingencies which we can neither foresee 
nor control. Venice and Genoa, and Portugal and 
Spain, have each in turn, had their “ days of com- 
mercial prosperity ’—they successively rose to 
opulence—to power—and successively sunk, the 
victims of corruption, into effeminacy, vice and 
despotism. Manufactures too, as we have had 
abundant cause to know, are but a precarious de- 
| pendence for national greatness, Commerce and 
| manufactures are the shaft and capital of the so. 
cial column, of which agriculture constitutes the 
base ; and without this base, they can no more 
withstand the shocks and revolutions of time, 
than could the short lived glory of the nations we 
have named. Great Britain now wields the tri- 
dent, and the world is made tributary to her work- 
shops. But great as she is in commerce, and in 
manufactures, these are considered secondary and 
auxiliary to her agricultural greatness, Land is 
the basis of her national wealth,—it is the surplus 
marketable produce of her soil, says Sir John Sin- 
clair, that is the source of all her political power, 
and of the personal enjoyment of her citizens ; 
and there is no source of domestic industry, or of 
foreign commerce, he adds, that can in any respect 
be put in competition with the improved cultiva- 
tion of her soil. ‘The agriculture of Great Britain 
employs but two thirds of her population ; and yet 
the surplus products of her soil, suffice to feed 
and support the other third, and to assist in sup- 
plying our deficiencies. Our population is at 
least five-sixths agricultural: yet during the two 
last years we have had to import about ten mil- 
lions worth of brea! stuffs to supply our deficien- 
cy in this first element of life; and even in the 
most favorable seasons, the exports of the surplus 
products of our northern soil, have been merely 
nominal. 

We will state one fact, derived from official doc- 
uments, which will demonstrate beyond the power 
of refutation, our down hill course is this great 
branch of national industry. It is this: the aver- 
age increase of bread stuffs, passing from our ca- 
nals to tide waters, from the great grain district of 
the west--from the Flanders of America,—has 
amounted to three and three quarters per cent; 
while our population has increased in the ratio of 
six per cent per annum! If such has been the 
deficiency, in our grain growing, new and fertile 
districts, to meet the wants of our increasing pop- 
ulation—bow much greater must that deficiency 
have been in the exhausted soils of old settled 
districts? Many portions of our country, which 
once exported grain, have, by bad husbandry, be- 
come dependent upon the comparatively new set- 
tlements, or upon fereign supplies, for this indis- 
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pensable necessary of life. This remark will It requires no scieuce, and very little art, ns 
ayply to almost our entire Atlantic border.—Will| wear out and exhaust the most fertile soil, The | 
any mathematician tell us, how long it will re- | process is simple; take from it all you can, by | 
quire, according to the disproportionate ratio of | close cropping, for « few successive years, and | 
increase, between our population and our means} return to it nothing in the form of manure, and | 
of subsistence, to reduce us to a state of absolute | the work is done, or far advanced. In this’ busi- 
Jependance ? or, to a state of national want and | ness we have shown ourselves to be no mean 
famine ? jadepts. But it does require science, and art, and 
- It is apparent, from the examples of improve- | perseverance, and capital, to rcstore fertility to a 
ment which are witnessed in many distriets of | soil which has become exhausted. This we have 
our country, that we can improve the general | not yet sufficiently learned ; but it should be our | 
condition of our agriculture, if we will adopt a} next lesson ; and the sooner we begin, the sooner | 
wise and energetic policy, Nay, we have a de- | shall we profit by it. | 
monstration of the practicability of doing it, in Agricultural improvement is slowly developed, | 
the now palpable benefits of the law to improve] at least to superfii al observers. It requires | 
our agriculture, passed in 1819. ‘That law in-) years to renovate the fertility of an exbausted | 
volved an expenditure of 40 or 50,000 dollars, | soil—to improve the stock of a farm; or to re- 
and expired in 1824, It was found fault with by |alize the benefis which result from draining, | 
many from political motives, and by more from a from alternating crops, and from root culture. | 
| 
{ 





spirit of envy, in those who cither bad not the! We are much in the babit of calculating upon | 
enterprise or the talent to compete successfully 

for the rewards which it gave to industry and 
skill. And besides, the law, in some instances, 
was badly, we may almost say corruptly, executed. 
Yet under all the disadvantages of want of or- 
ganization, of inexperience and abuse, has not 


immediate gains, without looking to remote and 
juhimate benefits. We saw not the change, when | 
the law of 1819 was in force, because its benefits | 
| were but partially developed, But we now hear 
the remark from hundreds, that the appropriation 
\of 1819, was one of the most beneficial to the | 
that expenditure been like manure spread upon | state that hes ever been made by the legislature, | 
our soil? Did not that law excite a laudable em- | The popular vote of the state would never have 
ulation among the whole farming community, and | sanctioned the construction of the Erie and 
bring into action more kill, more industry§ and | Champlain canals; and yet the wisdom of the, 
more improvement? Flas it not been instrumen-| measure is now sanctioned by an enlightened | 
tal in greatly improving our farm stock, our farm | world. Although the construction of these canals, 
implements, and modes of culiure 2 Hag it failed | may have operated prejudically to seme individ- 
to increase the farm products of any one county, ua!s and districts, yet the benefits which have re- | 
of a respectable population, to the amount of the | sulted to the whole state have amply compen- 
total expenditure ? Or, has it failed to returu | sated for any personal inconvenicnee or injury 
into the treasury, every year, the gross amount of|they may have caused, So with the law to en, 
that expenditure, in the form of canal tolls upon courage agriculture; many did not foresee its, 
| 
} 


the increased productions of the soil? We do benefits, who now acknowledge that they are 
not put these questions because we have any} palpable and important. We must judge of pub- 
doubts in the matter, but to bring the subject) lic measures by their fruits ; aad before we are | 
home to the calm and deliberate consideration of| competent to do this, the seed must germinate, | 
those reflecting men, whose duty and interest it is | the plant grow and blossom, and the fruit mature. | 
to scan, to judge, and to act wisely, upon a ques-| This is particularly the case in all measures to 
tion ¢f momentous importance to our country. | improve agriculture. It is the province of wis- 
if these men think with us, that the law of 1819| dom to look ahead—to sow the useful seed, and 
has amply renumerated the state, for its expen-|to wait the coming harvest for the recompense, 
diture, on the increased tolls on our canals, and | We must sow in the spring—and cuhivate well | 
that it has added millions to the value of our an-/| in the sdmmer, if we would gather an abundant | 
nual agricultural products, they will not hesitate | harvest, in autuson, | 
to renew that policy which has beer productive| © We may almost lay it down as a maxim, that | 
of so much public good, The improvements of | THE MENTAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF AN AG- 
the last eighteen years might have been respect- | RICULTURAL DISTRICT, 18 IN THE RATIO OF ITS) 
able without the aid of that jaw ; but if was! impROVEMENT IN HUSBANDRY. To borrow the | 
that which gave a new impetus to improvement. | spirit of a political saying—as goes agriculture, | 
The fairs and exhibitions which it produced, | so goes the State. There is certainly much truth | 
taught our farmers, that there was yet much to} jn the remark, that where the farming is slovenly | 
learn in their business ;—that they could improve, | and bad, ignora:ce, indolence, and vice, most | 
in their farm stock, in their farm implements, in| generally abound ; and that where agricultural | 
their seeds, and in their modes of cultare—and | improvement is most advaneed, the population 
many of them resolutely determined to profit, | are most industrious, most intelligent and most 
and did profit, by the lessons of instruction which | moral, Know ledge begets a leve of knowledge o| 
they then imbibed. And when the spirit of im-|and when a man has acquired enough of it to 
provement has begun, it is like civil revolution— | convince him of its utility in his business, he 
it seldom retrogrades, One improvement leads | considers it a part of his farming capital, and he 
to others, as naturally as the active mind, having} is anxious to increase his stock of it, as the read- 
attained to one branch of knowledge, soars to | jest means of improving his condition in life, in- 
other and higher branches. Our southern breth- dependent of the mental pleasures which it im- 
ren say, we are in advance of them greatly in} parts, But not having acquired the requisite de- 
agricultural improvement, If this is so, we owe} gree to enable him to appreciate its value, or to 
show him the defects of his system of manage- 
ment, he plods on, with listless indifference, in 
the ways of bis fathers; amd as great success, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 





this distinction in rural improvement to the law 
that was passed, upon Governor Clinton’s recom. 
mendation, i: 1819, 








(tion of our country—Probably 


now-a-days, seliom rewards such labors, he too 
often becomes spiritless and dissatisfied, and re. 
laxes into indolence, of which vice is teo fre- 
quently the concoinitant. 

Under the existing state of things, how does it 
become us to act? Whatare we to do? Shall 
we fold our arms, leave agriculture to decline 
further, or to shift for itself, and depend upon 
more propitious seasons, and other Providential 
interpositions, to supply our wants? Shall we 
depend upon the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the 
south, which constitute our almost entire exports, 
to pay for the foreign commodisies which we 
consume inthe north? Or shall we, animated 
by the enterprise and love of independence which 
were wont to animate our fathers—take in land 


| resolutely to provide abundantly for ourselves, by 


encouraging and enlightening agriculture, elevat- 
ing its character, and stimulating it to new efforts, 
by suitable honors and rewards ? 

As regards the means of improvement, much 
has been done, and much is doing, by the agri- 
cultural periodicals of the day. The first of 


| these was eStablished at Baltimore, by John S. 
| Skinner, in 1819; and we can now enumerate 


nearly twenty, that are diffusing light, awakening 
enterprise, and inciting to industry, in every sec- 
ove hundred 
thousand farmers, are now deriving instruction, 
and improving their practice, by the perusal of 
these journals ; and it is not extravagant to say, 
that the benefits they are dispensing to the nation 
are equivalent to millions of dollars every year. 
But what is one hundred thousand compared to 


|the gross agricultural population of the union ? 


and how much greater would be their benefits if 
these Journals had access to every farm house, or 
even to every school-house, in the State? Be- 
sides giving much that is useful in the science, or 
the first principles of husbandry, they are con- 
tinually advertising their readers of every im- 
provement which is being made in the practical 
operations of the farm—of new seeds, aid 
plants, and the mode of cultivating them, and of 
every improvement in labor-saving machines. 
In twelve numbers of the Cultivator may be no- 
ticed more than a hundred and twenty ecommu- 
nications, mostly from practical farmers, residing 
in the different states, detailing their practice in 
different departments of husbandry, thus making 
their improvements known, in a short time, to its 
twenty thousand patrons, 

By thus concentrating, as it were in a focus, 
the practical knowledge of the country, and then 
scattering it, like the solar rays, into every corner 
of the land, to fructify the earth, and by thus 
rendering it subservient to the benefit of all, 
some individuals have been enabled to obtain a 
clear profit of fifty, one hundred, and even one 
hundred and fifty dollars, on an acre of corn, cr 
an acre of Swedish turnips, who had never be- 
fore obtained a profit of thirty dollars an acre 
from either, And the benefits of these splendid 
results are not confined to the individuals who 
effected them: they are heralded in the agricultu 
ral journals ; become kuown all over the country, 
and every new and successtul effort at improve- 
ment, soon has its fifty, hundred, aud its thousand 
imitators, 

Suppose, for instance, what we hope will yet 
prove true, that an individual should discover an 
effectual preventive of the ravages of the Hessian 
fly, or grain worm—insiead of benefiting him and 
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a few neighbors, or becoming gradually known, | furnishes the raw materials, and buys the fabrics, 
as in olden times, the knowledge of it would now | which the manufacturer consumes and vends, is 
be spread in a few days, by the agricultural peri- | left to protect itself. We have expended nearly 
odicals, into every corner of the land, and the ad- ithree millions in this state, to aid in educating al- 
vantages of the discovery would thus amount to! most exclusively professional and other gentle- 


millions in asingle year. So with every other 
improvement in husbandry. It is not the proy- 
ince, nor is it the study of news journals and lit- 
erary editors to deal extensively in agricultural 
concerns, They seldom publish even the inci- 
dental notices which are designed to subserve the 
interests of husbandry, without a special request, 
and a fee in the bargain, as though they had no 


personal interest in the progress of agricultural | 
We would infer from these pre- | 


improvement. 
mises, that every man will promote his interest, 
and benefit the public, by patronising and endeav- 
oring to extend the circulation of our agricultural 
papers. They tend to no possible evil, while 
they are certainly calculated to do much public 
good. ‘ 
Another means of facilitating agricultural im- 
provement, is to intreduce class books, into our 
common schools, for the senior boys, which shall 
teach those elementary principles of science which 


are indispensable to the successful practice of 


agriculture. A boy may be almost as easily taught 
to analyze soils, and to comprehend the leading 


principles of animal! and vegetable physiology, as | 


he can to commit to memory pages of matter, the 
knewledge of which seldom serves him any use- 
ful purpose in manhood, We must begin in 
youth, if we would bring about any material im- 
provement in the habits of society. ‘The good 
seed that is sown in the spring time of life is 
never lost,—it will ultimately sprout, and grow, 
and give its increase, as surely as the grain which 
we deposite in a fertile soil. The tree will grow 
as the twig is bent. Youth is the season to get 
instruction in the principles of the business which 


is to constitute the employment of life ; and the | 
jand drawing, that were put into the bands of 


more the knowledge which boys acquire in these 
principles, before they start in life for themselves, 
the more likely they are to prosper and become 
useful to society. ‘The time that the senior boys 
in school devote to the business of the farm, will 
give to studies which are connected with their 
present and future business, an interest and an in- 
fluece which will be as abiding as life. 

But we would yo farther in the business of ag- 


tice of agriculture. We would carry something 


of the theory into the primary schools, and much | 


of the practice into the school of science. Vete- 


/men ; and yet we have given nothing exclusively 
|to educate our agriculturists, who constitute the 
| great mass of our population. And yet there ts 
| probably no employment in life capable of being 
| more benefitted by a professional education—none 
\in which a professional education would conduce 
{nore to the public prosperity—than that of man 
‘aging our farms. A proper knowledge of soils, 
manures, vegetables and animals—of the agency 
of caloric, of moisture, of the atmosphere, and of 
light, in the economy of vegetable and animal 
growth—are all of great use to the farmer, and 
yet in what existing school can he acquire this 
knowledge, during the period of life in which he 
ought to obtain his practical knowledge ? 

All impressions of general reform, to be sue- 
| cessful, must be first made upon the ductile minds 
‘of the younger population. The old are apt to 

be too obstinately wedded to their juvenile habits 
and prejudices. Men are apt to grow up in the 
creeds in which they are instructed,—be they 
Christian, Mahomedan or Pagan,—be they of 
good or bad husbandry. And if our youth are 
early instructed in the first elements of agricul- 
ture, and taught to consider it, what it truly is, an 
'employment emirently calculated, above all oth- 
| ers, to promote individual and national prosperity 
and happiness, they will aspire to honor and dis- 
itinetion in its labors—and will not so generally 


press to the cities—to the bar and the counter— 


for the means of gratifying a laudable ambition. 
| And society will reap an abundant reward from 
the change, 
ical fact. Ernest, former Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
had his people instructed by compendiums of ev- 
ery kind of useful knowledge, including music 


youth in all country schools; and which in a few 


‘years entirely changed the face of his principal- 
ity: and “it is amazing,’ adds our author, who 
wrote some years afterwards, “to observe the dif- 
ferent irradiations of genius, in this and the adja- 
The effect was alike beneficial in 
And the 
}example of Saxe Gotha, probably led to the ex- 
ricultural instruction ; we would establish schools | cellent system of school instruction in agriculture, 
to teach simultaneously, both the theory and prae-| which has since been introduced by Prussia, and 


cent circles. 
ithe improvement of the soil and mind. 


| most of the German States. 





wholesome, industrious farmers, agricultural pur- 
suits will be more respectable, and more follow- 
ed ; and we venture to predict, that then we shall 
not long continue to do, what we have done— 
import potatoes from Ireland and Germany, hay 
and oats from Seotland, eggs from France, and 
bread stuffs from all the countries of Europe, in- 
eluding the dominions of the autocrat of Russia, 
and of the Grand Turk, 

But it is not exactly true, that the rich alone 
would find access into agricultural schools, were 
‘such established. The rich rely upon their pa- 
| ternal wealth, and have not often the ambition to 
| become useful, at least by the habits of manual 
labor, which would be rigidly required in’ such 
The filled with -the 
/youth from all classes of society, who aspired to 
| fortune and independence, by a manly exercise of 
their mental and physical powers—the young men 
of this description, even from the poorer classes, 


schoo!s. schools would be 





It has been stated, as an objection to the estab. 
lishment of agricultural schools, that they would 


rinary schools, to instruct in the anatomy and man- ibe only accessible to the rich. This objection, 
agement of domestic animals, have long been es- | even if well founded, woul.! net go to lessen their 
tablished in Europe ; their usefulness has been | value to the State: For if we could convert a few 
highly extolled, and their numbers are increasing. | hundred dronés, as the sons of rich men may gen- 
Switzerland, Prussia and France have also their erally be termed, into working bees, the public, 
schools, in which the science and practice of ag- | as well as the young men them themselves, would 
riculture are taught to hundreds of young men, | certainly be gainers by the transformation. The 
who are thereby enabled to manage their estates, complaint is that we have many consumers, and 
with greater benefit to themselves and the public, | too few producers. This would tend to restore 
or to obtain honorable and lucrative situations as | an equilibrium: For the examples of the rich, be 
managers for others. We give bounties on our | they good or bad, have an imposing influence on 
fisheries, to make them a nursery of seamen ; but | the middling and lower classes ; and thus to im- 
we give none upon agriculture, which is the best! prove the habits and morals of the rich, would be 
nursery of freemen. We spend millions annually | the surest way to improve the condition of soci- 
to protect our commerce ; but we give nothing to | ety. Hence, therefore, if agricultural schools can 
improve agriculture, which is the basis and sup-| be instrumental in annually converting a few hun- 
port of that commerce. We protect our manufac- | dred of the idle and dissipated sons of wealth—or 


tures by a heavy tariff; yet agriculture, which | rather in preserving them from these habits— into 


| do obtain admission into literary institutions, and 
| they would into agricultural ones with greater fa- 
| cility—because the termsof admission here would 
‘be more reasonable—and with equal prospect of 
‘distinction and usefulness in after life. But wheth- 
er these schools shou'd be filled from the rich or 
poorer classes, or, as we have supposed, from alf 
classes indiscriminately, a certain and great pub- 
lic good would result from their establishment : 
ithe pupils would go to swell the producing clas- 
'ses of society, with habits of application and use- 
‘fulness, minds imbued with scientific knowledge, 
‘bodies hale and robust, and hands practised in all 
|the manual operations of the farm. 

It verily seems to us certain, that if the impor- 
tance of the subjects which we haye discussed, 
could be justly appreciated by the community at 


i 
' 


We will illustrate this by an histor- | larze, every class of our citizens would eoncur in 


|the propriety of a united effort to improve the 
‘condition of our husbandry, and of speedily adopt- 
ing the measures we have suggested, or others 
equally availing, to produce the desired result, 








| Genius vs. Lasor.—* Of what use is all your 
| studying and your books?” said an honest farmer 
| to an ingenious artist. ‘They don’t make the 
|corn grow, nor produce vegetables for the market. 
|My Sam does more good with his plough in one 
month, than you can do with your books and pa- 
| pers in one year,” 


“What plough does your son use ?”’ said the ar- 
tist quietly. ° 

“ Why he uses ’s plough to be sure. I 
jean do nothing with any other. By using this 
plough, we save half the labor, and raise three 
much as we did with the old -~wooden 


. 
times as 


concern,”’ 

The artist quietly turned over one of his sheets 
and showed the farmer a drawing of the lauded 
plough, saying, ‘I ain the inventor of your favor- 
ite plongh, and my name is ” 





The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
by the hand, and invited him to call at the farm 
house and inake it his home as he liked. 





Tue FLouR comine.—Large quantities of flour 





is stored in all the western towns on the lakes, to 
|pe shipped for the seaport cities as soon as the 


spring navigation opens. At Cleaveland it is now 





selling at six dollars a barrel. 


———— 
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(For the N, BE, Parmer.) 
WHEAT. 

A conviction of the importance of science to 
agriculture, the necessity of more information 
concerning the connexion which it holds with ihe 
labors of the field seems to be gaining ground in 
our community. ‘The time is passing by, when 
subserviency to custom and regard to “ old saws 
and whims’ founded on tradition, will mark the 
plan of operation with the farmer, The relation 
of scientific researches and of the operations of 
business to each other is better understood, ‘The 
mysterious charming rod, from the potent witch- 
hazel bush has been laid aside for the better and 
truer test of existing geological facts. The wane 
or increase of the moon has lost much of its in- 
fluence in the sowing or reaping of crops, or cut- 
ting of timber, The curious botanist in quest of 
samples is beginning to be recognized as the stu- 
dent into the mysteries of the vegetable world.— 
The pursuer of butterflies and collector of beetles 
is no longer the wasteful idler of time but the ac- 
tive friend to the interest of society. The inge- 
nious chemist, does not dissipate, as did his prede- 
cessors in alchemy, his talents and fortune in the 
fumes of his crucible and in the blast of his fur- 
nace, but amid suffocating vapors is extorting from 
Nature those secrets, by which the energies of 
matter shall become subservient to the pleasure 
and benefit of man. 

These favorab!e results, which we cannot help 
perceiving, gain ground in society, are undoubt- 
edly attributable to the spirit of information and 
enterprise of this country, There can scarcely 
be found a mechanic or farmer who has not in his 
power to acquaint himself with many if not with 
most of th® important improvements of the day. 
Ours is a reading community} it is something 
more, it is a thinking community, Speculation, 
enterprise, experiment are in almost every intelli- 
gent man’s mind, The vast agricultural resour- 
ces of this country, are, among other subjects, re- 
ceiving due attention. Rich in every variety of 
soil, the most useful and beneficial as well as the 
less necessary and luxurious products of the vege- 
table world are easily acquired. Primitive forests 
need only the use of the woodman to render the 
soil on which they grow, ready for exuberant har- 
vests, and the more stinted and meaner, the long 
cultivated and almost exhausted districts require 
nothing but industry and the application of scien- 
tific principles to renovate them in beauty and 
luxuriance. 

The labors of such men as Sir Humphrey Davy 
in the application of chemistry to the farmer’s in- 
terest, or of Van Mon’s inthe production of fruits 
suitable to the market or the table, or of our own 
Harris, in the description and means of destruc- 
tion of inseets, so prejudical to the economy of 
the farm, cannot be better appreciated, than by 
the attention to those subjects manifested among 
our intelligent agriculturists, in queries and the 
result of experiments, which we so frequently 
meet with in our public papers, Much more of 
such information, and indeed the impression of its 
value might be diffused where still needed, by the 
e'Tforts of agricultural societies. Amid the numer- 
ous premiums given with praiseworthy discrimi- 
nation and liberality to individuals, who excel in 
the production of this or that article of the field, 
the dairy or the fold, might it not be well to offer 
similar encouragement to the best dissertation on 
subjects immediately connected with such pur- 








suits ? 
tains with some already, but we think that it 
might be highly beneficial if more general. Thus 
in the present attention to the raising of wheat, 
local information respecting method, soil, liability 
to disease, or insect depredation, experiment and 
cure could net be otherwise than useful. Some- 
thing similar to this on all subjects connected 
with the farm, is contemplated by the State Com- 


missioner, but it is evident that the agricultural satisfy the inquirer, 


We do not know but this practice ob-| tion of the country have been great. 





| 





seed 


Notwith- 





/standing all our inquiries relative to its habits 


we could gather little information of much value, 
So general is the ignorance of the necessity of 
precision on matters of entomology, and so neg- 
lected have been all efforts to afford a better and 
more skilful determination of the economy and 
destruction of insect pests among the agricultural 
community, nothing but persona] observation can 
Arriving ut a season too late 


interest is not confined to a state or district, and | to detect the intruder in its ravages, or secure its 


that the experience of a seuthern farmer might 
benefit a northern, or the experiment of a New 
England agriculturist prove beneficial to one of a 
more genial clime, 

The efficacy of lime in wheat districts, has led 
to the more general rise of it as a stimulating 
manure. New soils, even where limestone does 
not exist, are more suitable to the growth of wheat 
than older soils of the same character, ‘The com- 
ponents of soil are several and different. The 
following ingredients enter into the constitution 
of soil ina general sense, viz: earths, metallic 
oxides, salts, vegetable and animal matter and 
water. The earths are chiefly clay, sand and lime. 
lron is the most abundant metal ; saline substan- 





chrysalis change, we could only learn the effect 
of the soil instead of the operation of the means. 
The worm or larve has been more looked after 
than the fly, and while the former is described as 
resembling a flax seed and being quiet within the 
husk, the latter is described in general terms as a 
“fly,” something like a house fly, only slimmer, 
but with two or four wings, deponent saith not,— 
A writer in the Albany Cultivator as copied into 
this paper p. 210, seems to think it identical with 
that ‘seen in pea pods preying on the tender 
pea.” We know of a single insect only inhabit- 
ing that plant in that stage of growth, a small 
beetle called the “bug,” which is no “ fly ” by the 
way, (Bruchus Pisi.) The insects hereabouts 


ces constitute an important although a small part | quit the grain and probably undergo a change 


of soil, 


The mould being decomposed parts of | in the earth while the pea bug remains behind, to 


animal and vegetable bodies is called virgin soil. | add to the delicacy of green peas, or to devour 


By a happy mixture either mutually or artificially 


the seed when dry. Efforts have been made to 


of these several parts in due proportions, the soil | avoid its ravages through early or later sowing, 


is adapted to the growth of any species of plant. | 


The analysis of a Mr Thaer has shown that the 
best wheat land according to his observation consist 
of 71 per cent clay, 10 per cent sand, 4 1-2 per 
cent carbonate lime, 11 1-2 per cent virgin soil, in 
100 parts. The necessary difference between 
lime and limestone or carbonate of lime to pro- 
duce the same result, I have no means of deter- 
mining. The fact however is the same, viz: that 
actual analysis has demonstrated what actual ac- 
cidentel experiment has proved. ‘These facts 
should encourage the farmer to further experi- 
ment on his exhausted soils, in order to bring 
them back to a state of nature or adopt them to 
the production of the most important and profita- 
ble crops, 

The presence of lime in the form of carbonate 
in regions destitute of limestone in situ, as for in- 
stance in a newly cleared region, is attributable 
to that slow acquisition from avimal remains and 
the like, for ages before. ‘The most insignificant 
means by accumulation produce the most effica- 
cious result, so wonderful is the operation of na- 
ture. Nothing is lost or is inert, but a ceaseless 
change is apparent, and in busy effect. 

The diseases of grain are often attributable to 
the growth of parasite fungi, upon the several 
parts of the living plant. The smut of wheat has 
been effectually eradicated by sifting out the poor 
imperfect seed, which process also rids it of cockle 
and other weeds, then washing and mixing it af- 
terward with quick lime. This article probably 
acts in a two fold way ; by stimulating the young 
plant to great vigor and by the distinction of what- 
ever sporidia or germs of smut are dormant in the 
envelopes and skin of the wheat. Adjacent fields 
show distinctive marks of the use or neglect of 
this precaution. Probably a similar application 
would destroy that more fatal disease, the rust. 

Another serious enemy to this most valuable 
grain is the “fy,” an anomalous insect of which 
nothing certain is known, Its ravages in this sec- 





but probably a change to a new variety of grain 
would be advisable. Information on the habiis of 
the insect is indispensable before much good rel- 
ative to its extirpation can be expected. Speci- 
mens should be collected and preserved in all sta- 
ges of the growth of the ravager, to facilitate the 
inquiry of the occasional and intelligent traveller, 
We respectfully invite attention to the subject, as- 
sured as we are of the benefit likely to actrue 
from it. J.L. R. 
Lancaster, NV. H., Feb. 1838. 





For the N. E, Farmer. 


PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE IN 
AMERICA. 

Perhaps there is no art that keeps pace so uni- 
formly with the march of improvement and polite 
refinement as Horticulture, in all its various bran- 
ches. I need not refer to what history has in so 
many cases informed the intelligent reader of, 
the high estimation in which it was held by the 
Greeks and Romans, In the time of the Ceesars, 
the Hanging Gardens are recorded as a fine spec- 
imen of the perfection of the art in those days. 
But the point now in question is the utility of gar- 
dening and Horticulture at the present period, and 
the probable bearing it has on an enlightened peo- 
ple who cherish it as a useful and interesting sub- 
ject to all classes, and promoting, as a natural con- 
sequence, their moral rectitude. 

To speak of the utility of Horticulture in this 
country I need only refer to the encouragement it 
has received from most respectable people in the 
various parts of the Northern States, particularly 
in the vicinity of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. This encouragement has not been con- 
fined altogether to any particular branch, but 
whatever belongs to it has been liberally patron- 
ized and supported in the most honorable man- 
ner. In the vicinity of Boston the grape has been 
grown perhaps to better perfection under glass 
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than in any other northern climate in spite of the 
many difficulties to which itissubject. The fact, 
that many fine varieties of fruits and especially 
the pears, have been introduced from other states ; 
and indeed from Europe many select kinds have 
found their way into the collections of connois- 
seurs, who have with the most liberal disposition 
distributed them for the public utility, fully testi- 
fies the interest thac has been taken to introduce 
choice and rare fruits. Delicacy will not allow 
me in this place to do public justice, to those 
whom my acquaintance fully satisfies me are in 
every way deserving the gratitude of an enlight- 
ened community. ‘The introduction of rare flow- 
ers has also been in every way encouraged by 
private collections and public institutions and con- 
tinued in a spirited manner to the credit of those 
who have so liberally contributed to that pleasing 
branch of Horticulture. 

In reviewing the many Horticultural societies, 
which have of late years been formed in different 
sections of the States, too much cannot be said in 
favor of their great utility. I know not of any 
so¢ial communities that are more really useful 
than these, as the idea of a Horticultural society 
does not altogether rest on a certain denomination 
or seet of people, but extends to all classes, its | 
sole object being to disseminate the various fruits | 
of the earth into all those countries which may 
be congenial to their natural qualities ; and in 
many cases artificial means are resorted to for 
their accommodation. Henee Horticultural so- 
cieties form a connected chain of social enterprise | 
and real utility, The best criterion of the pro- 
priety of such institutions is, the respectability of 
the leading members interested in their welfare ; 
these will be found in this case of the very first 
order, as men of learning, taste, and those holding 
respectable offiees of public trust. The interest 
taken by those gentlemen in the respective de- 
partments of those societies, has proved to be of 
much public benefit and utility. Being connected 
with similar societies in Europe and various other 
parts of the world of so extensive a nature and 
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fish. ‘The subscriber owning a sceine makes use Value of crop, say 80 bushels, at $1,25 per 


of several hundred barrels annually, besides sup-| — bushel, $80,00 
plying his neighbors with as many more at 20 cts. 2 1-2 tons of straw, at 86 per ton, 15,00" 
per barrel. . The lot of land in question has been | es 
pretty well dressed for several years with fish,and | $95,00 
alternate crops of English grain and potatoes have. PELEG 8S, GARDNER. 


been kept up; the last season, potatoes were the Somerset, December 29, 1837. 
crop and fish the only manure, The present year | 

no manure was used on the rye, for among other 
reasons, the benefit derived from fish is as valuable 
to the second as to the first year, especially if rye 
be the crop of the second year. 


From the Agricultnra! Commissioner’s Report. 
A SPIRITED IMPROVEMENT OF WET 


1 MEADOW IN ESSEX CQ. 
The product of the crop the present year with- 


! 
| 
| TI I shall give is of i 
ar . ‘et ve next account [ shall give is of an experi- 

out detailing particularly the mode of cultivation, | 6 





: . .| nent now in progress, which for various reasons 
which is about the same asto the manner of}. hs ft : 2 
‘ 5 : | will be found interesting. It shows in a striking 
ploughing, &c. as was followed with the crop of! _. . : 
ape te A view what may be accomplished by enterprise 
Barley, was seventy-two bushels, weighing fifty- | : S 
, agers: _° jand perseverance, I shall give the account in the 
seven and a half pounds per bushel. Fifty-four «aes : 
. : . | words of the individual whose letter is before me, 
pound being the standard weight, the surplus) ste 
. j sti re as wus 
three and a half pounds per bushel makes over) “ Che land in question a year ago last August 
_ | » ° Or > , 1a » srry. ¢ » 
four bushelsto be added to the common measure. | (that is 1836) was grown over to blueberry, alder 
Seventy-five bushels therefore is the whole crop, | al briar bushes, and some young maples 5 a 
. | , 7 . > avi 4e t 0 
and thirty-seven and a half bushels to the acre. | growth of maple having been cut from it four or 
The cost of cultivation is set down at the fol-| ve years ugo. 
lowing sums, to wit: ' 1 mowed these bushes a year ago last Au- 








Ploughing, sowing, &c. €4,00 | gust: cost of labor, $12,00 
Reaping, binding, &c. 4,00! The quantity of deep meadow is about six 
Threshing, cleaning, 8,00! acres, One and a half or two acres on 
Seed rye, two bushels, 2,50 | the edges of this meadow produced a 
—j}| small quantity of poor hay. 
Vil nae é = . as $18,50 | Expense of digging a new ditch and clean- ’ 
es per - S ieaaaaeae prices, say 70 | ing out other old ones, 30,00 
Sachets, at 1,25, $87,50 | Paid for labor on the meadow, 300,00 
© Ses Seon, ot BOLO, 21,00 | For tools, $12; for board $1,50, 162,00 
& 108.50 | CNR OTe 
—e Expenses, $504,00 


The quantity of wood got out ef this swamp, 
‘as nearly asI can estimate it, is about two hundred 
To the Committee on Agricultural Products of the ‘cords, The stumps and trees were from one foot 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. | above to two or three feet below the surface. The 

The subscriber offers for premium the following | trees or logs were from ten to sixty feet in length. 
production of two acres of land cultivated with | They appeared to have been blown down, and 
Barley, on his farm in Somerset, Bristol county. | the meadow to have been formed over them. The 
The lot of land in question is situated in the | wood is mostly stumps; the sap being gone, and 


PELEG S. GARDNER. | 
Somerset Dec, 29, 1837. 








standing, that it has brought about the means of 
establishing a mutual correspondence and ex- 
change of all kinds of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
and other matters connected with Horticulture. 
This mutual intercourse has been fully apprecia- 
ted, by the many choice fruits and vegetables which 
have been introduced into many parts of the 
States. Most of the fine pears gow in use owe 
their origin to France; Flanders, Germany, and 
the Netherlands have been the principal source 
from whence most excellent vegetables have been 
imported, and from England many varieties of 
fruits have been brought into this country through 
the medium of the London Horticultural Society, 
which has much intercourse I understand with 
its sister institutions in New York, Boston, &c. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
CIETY REPORTS. 

T’o the Committee on Agricultural Products of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Soctety. 

The subscriber presents for premium the fol- 
lowing production of two acres of Jand with a crop 
of Rye, on his farm in Somerset, Bristol county. 

The lot of land is situated in the southerly part 
of the town, bordering on Lee’s River, the soil 
naturally not very good, but by a judicious mode 
of culture has been made to produce good crops 
in part effected by the application of Munhaden 





SOo- 


southerly part of the town, and near Lee’s River, | the heart left perfectly sound. I dug three large 


the soil is similar to most of the, Jand in the vicin- | stumps, one on top of the other, like tea cups the 


| ity, well adapted to grass and Eaglish grain, when | bottom side up; and under these was the heart of 
properly cultivated. The crop of the last year|@ pine tree, which had been burnt some time or 
was corn, Which was quite good for the season ;/ another, 

| the common portion of compost manure put in the | The wood that I have made into coal I did not 
hill, and thirty or forty barrels of Munhaden fish | cord ; but there were twelve hundred bushels of 

| spread per acre around the corn in the course of|coal. Allowing fifty bushels to the cord, as some 

| May and June, “estimate it, there would be twenty-four cords of 

| ‘The present season no manure was used ; the | wood. 

| land was ploughed and the seed got in as early as | Eleven hundred 


and twelve bushels of 





| the sae or ome week in April, the season being | coal, sold for $157,00 
favorable for English grain the crop was unusually | paid for burning and marketing, 40,00 
good. Inthe month of August the barley was 

cut and put into stack and soon after threshed | 117,00 


and the product found to be, after being well win- The wood when cut fit for a cook stove is 


> > ay + . ale 14% ; } ° 
nowed and cleaned, eighty-one bushels, weighing | worth $4 acord ; the expense of cutting 
forty-eight pounds per bushel, the standard weight $2 a cord 
oe — — “ surplus weight of two ‘IL have now on hand, as nearly as I can 

‘ r > y sie * > 7 - . 
pounds ma — nearly four bushels ; eighty-five | judge, 175 cords of woods, worth as it 
busheis nearly was the whole product, or forty-two now is 3,50; but when coaled or cut 


and a half bushels to the acre. fit for market, double that amount, 





Expenses of the crop are estimated as follows :| Wood, 350,00 
Ploughing, harrowing, sowing, &c. $4,00 | 
oe oe &e. i Proceeds, $ 467,00 
ireshing and cleaning up, 7,00\. wn ieee , . 
Six bushels seed barley, 7,00 The land at the present time I value at $100 


“per acre, and my object is to get it into English 
$22,00 | grass as soon as I can,” 
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BRIGHTON SHOW. | 

We learn that the Trustees of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society have decided against having a Cattle 
We are 
not familiar with the reasons on which such decisien is 





Show and Ploughing Match the current year. 


founded; but, for ought we can see, we wish the decision | 


had been otherwise. Every thing which draws atten- | 
tion to this great art, does a service to it. It renders it 
matter of inquiry and experiment; and this serves to 


: | 
make it better understood. 


The public interest taken in 


talents, official standing, and character, renders the pro- 
fession the more respectable; and thus leading the far- | 


| 


class ; and operates as a strong encouragement to young | 


mers the more to respect themselves, has a powerful 
and most favorable moral influence upon them as a 


men to engage in the pursuit. The competitions on 
these occasions in the exhibition of stock, in the man- | 
agement of teams, in the management of the plough, 
and in the production of household manufactures has 
always been a powerful means of improvement. Those, 
who have been familiar with these subjects since the 
institution of the first cattle 
at Brighton, have seen these results in the most striking 
The of farmers fiom different 
parts of the state on such occasions has been highly ben- 
eficial. The holiday itself too is delightful; and where 
strict order and decorum are observed ; and the means 


show and ploughing match 


manner. intercourse 


and facilities of gambling and intoxication are put away, 
such occasions are means of innocent and agreeable re- 
creation ; and encourage the best sentiments and affec- 
tions of the heart. 

The Show at Brighton in former years lias been the 
means of bringing to the knowledge and notice of the 
farmer some of the most valuable live stock ever raised 
in the country or imported into it. The very fine im- 
ported horses shown there, Barefoot, Serab, Bellfounder, 
Columbus, the Cleveland Bay ; the magnificent fat 
oxen from West Springfield and other parts of the 
State, the Oakes Cow, the Westbrook Heifer, the 
fine bulls, Fillpail, Celebs, Denton, Admiral, the beauti- 
ful Merino, Saxony, Dishley Natt, Leicester, South- 
down sheep; the various iinported stocks of cows and 
their progeny, the remarkable swine that have been 
seen there, are the exhibitions of former years, and 
not easily forgotten by those, who had the pleasure to 
see them; and the display of this fine stock gave an 
impulse to attempts at improvement, which was deeply 
felt, and must long continue to be felt. 

The ploughing matches and the working matches 
have rendered an immense service in improving the 
plough itself and the manner of executing its work, as 
every man familiar with these subjects must be satisfied ; | 
and in exciting a general and spirited ambition in the 
appearance and training and management of our ox- 
teams, an ambition not confined to the vicinity merely, 


; na 


} 
it on such occasions by gentlemen distinguished by their | 
| trouble, such exactness takes too much time.’ 





but extending itself far into the interior; for the far- 


within many years, when the spirit of agricultural en- 
terprise and improvement has been more active than at 
this very time; and when public feeling would accord 


more interest and cordiality to a Brighton Cattle Show. 

We shall resume this subject on another occasion and 
consider the objections which may be supposed to be 
urged against ic. 





EXACTNESS AND CALCULATION. 

We cannot urge too strongly upon the Farmers every 
where, the importance of ascertaining, by exact exami- 
tion and measurement, where measurement 1s 
practicable, what they produce, what is the value, 
and what is the cost of their productions, In 


| general, farming is carried on asa system of random 
' 
| guess-work, 


This ought not to be, In order to know 
what we can do and ought to do, it is of the first im- 
portance to understand what we have done. The con- 
stant objection to such exactness is, that “ it is too much 
Now, 
we can answer for it, that it takes very little time, and 
that it gives very little trouble. It would be, in the 
first place, important forevery farmer to know the con- 
tents in acres and value of every enclosure on his 
farm, and this once done is done forever, as long as 
those enclosures remain ; or if he takes up but part of 
his field for cultivat.on, there is no great difficulty in 
having that part carefully measured. In_ his cultiva- 
tion it would be easy for him to ascertain carefully the 
quantity of land under cultivation; to keep an exact 
account of the number of days employed in that culti- 
vation; the number of loads of manure applied to it; 
the quantity of seed sown ; and the time of sowing 
In respect to ail grain or vegetable crops, they of ne- 
cessity pass through the bushel or the half bushel 
measure. ‘here can be no difficulty im keeping the 
numbers of these measures. In regard to his hay 
and straw, there cama be no great trouble in keep- 
ing the number of loads as he carries them in; and 
making a pretty accurate estimate of their quantity, or 
in ascertaining the quantity contained in any single bay 
or mow; or in other modes of coming at a near esti- 
timate of the quantity collected. In regard to his dairy 
produce, nothing can be easier than ascertainiug by va- 
rious simple trials, or by actual weighing and measuring, 
the quantity of milk, or butter or cheese. So likewise 
of his pork and beef. There is no reasonable excuse 
for his not doing this ; and if he would only introduce 
some regular system into his proceedings and get into 
the habit of exactness in accounts, we can assure him 
the pleasure of doing it, the satisfaction of coming at 
precise results, the being able when he is inquired of 
about his farming, or when he hears about the farming 
of others, to say in respect to his own aflairs what he 
knows, instead of saying merely whut he guesses, 
would compensate him a hundsed fold for all the 
trouble it may occasion and all the time it may occupy. 





AcnricutturaL Suavey.—The first Report of the 
Commissioner of Agricultural Survey has been publish- 
ed by order of the Executive. It principally relates to 
the County of Essex; and embraces a great variety of 
subjects connected with the agriculture of the County ; 
together with a general account of the objects and pro- 
gress of the Survey. It is commended to the intelligent 
and candid examination of the farmers ; and while it 
shows the need of their co-operation, it is hoped will 
excite a universal desire among them to lend a helping 


| hand in this great and important public work. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


No subjects of great interest have been passed upon 


y > 5 7 . y . : . “ : : 
mers from a remote part of Worcester County were of- | either in Congress or our Siate. Legislature, since our 


ten successful competitors fur the premiums; and car- | !ast. 
| bate ; and all the letters from Washington attest that 
| the great orator, Mr Webster, has come down upen it 
| with a force of 


ried back and diffused a most wholesome influence in 
their own towns. 


The Revenue bill, in the Senate, remains in de- 


ument and eloquence, as yet never 


ar, 
We see no reason, why the same beneficial re- | surpassed in the Halls of Congress. 


sults may not continue to follow from similar measures. | 


We certainly have not reached the end of the line of 


acts of local importance only. 
| committee of the House and Senate, to inquire into the 


Our own Legislature have passed upon many private 
They have appointed a 


improvement; and we believe there has been nv time expediency of establishing a Board of Agriculture in 


Se Oo 





the Commonwealth. Such a project, if well matured 
and carried out, must confer great benefiis upon 
the State One great object of such a Board would be 
to look afier the disbursements of the large amounts 
of money given annually by the State to the various 
Agricultural Societies. | We have no belief that any of 
this is squandered, purloined, or designedly misapplied ; 
but in the expenditure of all such monies, the responsj- 
bility to the State should be direct and immediate ; and 
the judgment of a Board composed of intelligent men, 
familiar with and interested in the great operations of 
agriculture throughout the State, might do much in 
giving a more efficient, and, perhaps, in some cases, a 
more judicious direction to these bounties. 





We have the pleasure to-day, on our first page, to lay 
before our readers the report of Judge Buel at the Agri- 
cultural Convention in Albany on the condition and ad- 
vancement of agriculture. Every thing which proceeds 
from his experienced and full mind on this subject is 
entitled to great respect. Other valuable reports on va- 
rious subjects given at the same time we shall, as matter 
of course as well as of general gratification and instruc- 
tion, transfer to our columns as occasion may offer. In 
speaking of the crops in Scotland by the statute acre, 
we are to remember that a Scotch acre contains one 
quarter more than ours; that is five quarters of ours. 

We are inclined to believe that our respected friend 
deals out rather too severe measure in his censures of 
the agriculture of his own state. The spirit of improve- 
ment has been sometime awake there ; quickened and 
fanned by his own powerful influences ; and her agricul- 
ture is advancing with rapid strides. When the legis- 
lators become once fully aware of the immense impot- 
tance of this mighty interest; and the just claims it has 
upon legislative aid, they cannet refuse to cheer, and 
better than that, to aid its onward. 





Maine. The Legislature of Maine hss passed a re- 
solve appropriating $70,954, for the payment of the 
bounty on Wheat claimed by the farmers of that State 
under the Act of last year. The following are the 
amounts of bounty claimed by each county under the 
Act, viz :— 


County of York, 1,521 29 


Cumberland 3,055 06 
Lincoln, 3,209 93 
Ilancock, 1,754 26 
Washington, 1,998 76 
Kennebec. 14,407 16 
Oxford, 10,416 38 
Somerset, 17,490 93 
Penobscot, 14,706 81 
Waldo, 8,364 07 


The towns which receive the largest amount are 
China, which receives $967 42—Farmington 926 22— 
Anson, 906 79. 

A bill has been introduced for repealing the law. 
In the debate on the subject, it was proposed to adda 
bounty encorn. The whole bill was opposed, on the 
ground that its operation is unequal upon different parts 
of the State. The same objection might have been 
urged to the similar law lately passed in this state. 
We know of butone farmer who raises wheat within 
the limits of this city. This farm is at South Boston, 
and it has always, we believe, produced good crops. — 
Daily Advertiser. 








RaspBeRRiES.—We are infurmed by John T’. Wheel- 
wright, that he furnished the lust season from the Gar- 
den belonging to Lot Wheelwright, Esq. Nonantum Hill, 
Newton; thirteen hundred boxes of Red and White 
Antwerp Raspberries fur the Boston Market. Mr 
Wheelwright has given much attention to the cultiva- 
tion of this delicious fruit. Those who wish to supply 
themselves with plants will see by his advertisement 
that they can be accommodated. 





NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society on Fruits, will be holden 
at the Hall of the Society, on Saturday, 24th inst. at 10 
o'clock, A. M. On the subject of awarding premiums 
for fruits. A punctual attendance is requested. 

For the Committee, 











WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 
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THERMO METRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, weck ending March 18. 











ce i ws hdl 
’ Marcu, 1838, 7 A.M. | 12, M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. | 
Monday, 12 30 AA 34 E. 
Tuesday, 13 20 38 36 N. E. 
Wednesday, 14 25 38 35 E. 
Thursday, 15 34 48 44 E.N. E. | 
Friday, 16 34 42 44 E.N.E. | 
Saturday, 17 34 40 33 E. 
Sunday, 18 34 30 30 E. N.E. | 
— ——~ ———_- ____ ee — a | 
GARDEN, FIELD SEEDS, &c. 
The proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- | 
house and Seed Store beg leave to inform their customers and 
| 


friends, that they have recently received by importation and 
from other sources, large etdidiens to their stock of Seeds, | 
among which are the following :— 

Italian Spring Wheat; Black Sea do.; Tea do. ; an@Siberi- 
an Spring Wheat. 

Spring Rye ; Dutton, or Phinney Corn; Clark do.; Canada | 
do.; Seed Barley; Tartarian Buck, or Indian Wheat; Buck 
Wheat. 

Early Hill Potatoes; Early frame do ; St. Helena do. ; 
Forty fold do.; Chenango do. 

Northern and Southern Clover ; White Dutch Honey- 
suckle do.; Lucerne; Herds grass; Northern and Southern | 
Red Top; Orchard grass; ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass; Millet; | 
Hemp, Rape and Canary Seed. 

Chinese and Brosa-Mulberry Seed. 

French Sugar Beet; Mangei Wurtzel; Ruta Bat. 

By the Hollander from Rotterdam, we have received a | 
choice assortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli seed, | 
together with every variety of Seed desirable for the Kitchen 
Garden. 

Our collection of Flower Seeds is very extensive. We 
have just received from Holland, some very choice Carnation 
seed, suitable for pots, which wassaved from more than 100 
varieties of the finest kinds. Also 23 distinct varieties of | 
Ten Weeks’ Stock Gilliflower, which we shall sel] in pack- | 
ages, embracing all the sorts, for $1 per package. | 

Also, 18 varieties of Biennial Stock.: 10 varieties of 
Double Dwarf Larkspur, entirely new. Packages of Pansy | 
or Heart’s Ease, saved by Mr Walker from his fine collection 
of that popular flower, at 25 ceats per package. 

We have a superb collection of Double Dahlias which we 
offer at reduced prices, some of the finest will be ready for 
sale in pots, in May; but of the greater part of them, we 
can furnish dry roots at any Lime. 

Just received, a supply of Tiger Flowers, Amaryllis formo- 
sissama, and Gladiolus natilensis. 

Packages of the finest English Gooseberries, of 15 vari- 
eties for $3, or 12 varieties for $240. Red and white Ant- 
werp Raspberries, Currants, &c. 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, will 
be promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SILK WORW’S EGGS. 
300,000 producing Sulphur colored Cocoons, winding in five 
weeks, from worms fed on foliage of a superior variety of 
Mulberry; great care taken in procuring and preserving them, 
and a much larger proportion than usual exhibiting vitality. 


Call on JOHN SULLIVAN. 





BEES FOR SALE 
In Patent, Thatcher and Suspension Hives. Inquire at this 
office. 3w. March 21. 





RASPBERRIES. 
A small lot of Red Antwerp Raspberries, for sale. Inquire 
of Messrs Breck & Co. or of 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT, 
March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 


TO LET A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


One of the pleasantest situations in the vicinity of Newton 
Corner, within two minutes walk. of the Railroad Depot. A 
two Story dwelling House, containing two parlors and a kitch- 
en, and a wash room on the lower floor; eight chambers; a 
large Barn and Chaise House, and a good well of water aud 
cistern under cover. Attached to it is a smal] Garden, con- 
taining a variety of fruit and flowers. Inquire of Messrs. 
Breek & Co.orof JOHN T. WHEELWRIGBT, 
March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 








FARM. 

For sale, a small farm, pleasantly situated within five miles 
f Boston, containing from 30 to 40 acres of excellent land, 
with good house, barn, stable and outhouses, wiih a great va- 
riety of fruit trees. For further particulars inquire of C. 
Willis, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1837, 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds. | 

_ 1,000 Plum ‘Trees of the most approved kinds and extra | 

size, many of them have borne the past season. | 

500 Quince Trees. 
3,000 Isabella and Catawba grape vines, from 6 to 15 feet 

igh, most of them have borne fruit. Black Hambargh, | 


h 
| Sweetwater, Pond’s seedling, &c. 


20,000 Giant Asparagus roots. 
5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or pie’ plant, lately intro- | 
duced. 

Scions of the Pear plum of the most approved kinds. 

Also, a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. All orders left at this office, and at Messrs 


| SawYer & Ponn’s, No. 25 Vroad St. Boston, or with the 


subscriber, Cambridgeport, will meet immediate attention. 


Cambridgeport, March 1, 1837. SAMUEL POND. 


BONE MANURE. 
The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 

that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years | 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bove at a} 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, | 


' 

| which will be promptly attended to. | 
| 

' 


Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 


} and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. | 


Jan. 31. 


NAHUM WARD 





HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 

Constantly “or sale a the Ne vy England Agricultural Ware 
house It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. | 

Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- | 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval 
on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts 
on the same. ‘The house is large and well finished, having a 
piazza in front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the | 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over | 
109 barrels of apples. There is also a good assortment of 
pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to JosepH Breck & Co, 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

ARTEMAS BARNES. 





Lancaster. Jan. 3, 1838. 

OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

The price of the aboye is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and ‘T'wenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 

No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 

Feb. 27, 1838. ° Im. 

DAIRY WOMAN WANTED 

Wanted a Dairy woman, who understands all work neces- 
sary in the Dairy, in the family of a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Boston. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 7. No. 52 North Market Street. 





| 
| 


WINNOWING MLLL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
conmended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Latent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Machine. 





Hale’ Horse Power and Threshing 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, aud by others who have used 
them for the last two ov three years. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





WANTS A SITUATION, 

As gardener, a steady, active, young man, who acted in 
some of the most respectable places in England. ‘The adver- 
tiser, from his early days, had every advantage of acquiring 
a scientific knowledge of his business, under the tuition of 
the ablest gardeners of the day, coupled with extensive prac- 
tice. The advertiser is acquainted with grape growing, pine 
apple culture, arboriculture, framing, flowers, with the man- 
ner of propagating them, &c. &c. 

Res multis nature sunt inonite 

The advertiser can be well recommended. Any orders 
left at the office of the N, E. Farmer, for Custos Horti, will be 








respectfully attended to, 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CAKE, WEEKLY 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 




















FROM 1 
APPLEs, barrel | 200!) 3.90 
Brians, white, . ‘ ° ° . bushel) 1 12 1 30 
KEEF. mess, 2 barrel | 14.00 | 15 00 
No. 4. ; " . sa | 12 Ov | 12 25 
prime, ° ; “* . 11000} 11 00 
eeswax, (Americ on) . pound | = 25] 3 
| Cie BSE, new milk . ‘ ° on 8) 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . . . 
southern, geese, ye 37 45 
Fiax, American, a = | 9} 12 
Fis. Cod, “aia hale’ guintal| 325] 3 37 
b LUUR, Genesee, 4 cash. . | bay el | 8 37 8 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, r { $00) 837 
Baltimore, whart, ; & | 800! 812 
Alexandria, ‘ P “ ' 775 2 00 
Rye, . ‘ . 3 : ” | 600, 650 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, | 
75 « "© batrels, . ‘ | 423, 437 
Gratin, Corr, northern yellow | bushel | 
southern flat yellow ~ | 74 75 
white, | "5. 364. 38 
Rye, northern, | io 1 10 
Barley . - 85 90 
Vats, northern, . (prime) | “ 50 53 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . J rn 16 00 | 18 00 
Honey, : Cuha | gallon 40 45 
Hops, Ist quality . . pound 5 w 
2d quality. a Z cs oe 3 a 
Lakh, Boston, Ist sort, . P . ai 8 9 
soutbern, Ist sort, > a = 7 8 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, “ 23 29 
do county ao 24 | 25 
Ja'timore city “ 25 | 26 
do. dry hide ae 20 | 21 
New York red, light, es 20 | 21 
Boston do. slaughter, se 20 | 21 
do. dry hide, — 2 21 
Lime, hest sort, , 2 P A cask 90 «1 00 
Mackerke., No 1, new, ‘ . barrel | 1050 | Lt 00 
| Paster Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs, cask 325 
| PoRK, extra clear, . ‘ ‘ barre] | 2! 00 | 22 00 
ciear from other States : és 20 00) 21 50 
Mess, Fi : 3 ‘ “ 16 00 | 16 50 
serps, Herd’s Grass, . . | bushel] 275, 300 
Red Top, Southern, o 87; 100 
Northern, se | 150 
Hemp, ‘ ; ‘ 275) 300 
Red ( Mover, nortberr pound 13! 14 
Southern Clive, . a 12 | 13 
TALLow, tried, . , “ Ib. 12 | 13 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, uae : pr. M. | 300! 350 
Wook, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50 | 55 
American, full blood, washed on 45 | 7 
do. 3-4ths do. : “ 41 43 
do, 1-2 do. “a 38 40 
do. 1-4 and common ad 33 38 
= _ { Pulled superfine, ts 42 46 
Pel | No. 1. ‘ , ‘é 37 40 
£2 2 No 2. ‘ . os 28 30 
SZ | No 3. ; «4 
> > ° 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, ‘ 


° }pound 12] 13 

southern, and westerr, - 12 13 
Pork, whole hogs, ° ° 66 9 10 
PouLTky, ° ° = er oe 
Burter,{tub) , ° ° att 18 22 

lump . ° 46 , ‘ 

Eaas | is 0 
. ' ° é R | dozen 18; 20 
PeTaTors, chenango ° | bushel 7} 40 
CipER, , |barre! | 3 00] 325 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 18, 1838. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 360 Beef Cattle, 570 Sheep, and 1050 
Swine. About 60 Beef cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were not 
supported and we reduce our quotation as followe— 
Extra, at $7 00.--First quality, $6 50 a $6 75—Second 
quality $6 00 a &6 25.—Third quality 5 00 a $5 75. 

Sheep.—Lots were taken at $275, $3 25, $4 50, $600. 

Swine.— “ iull.’’ Lots to peddle were taken at 7 a 
7 1-2 for sows, and 8 a8 1-4 for barrows. One lot at 
retail at 9 and 10. 
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VELS CISL LA wee 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


“’*T IS DONE BY DINT OF DIGGING.” 
How countless the number of modern inventions 

For saving of labor, and other pretensions ! 

And yet we can no more exist without toil, 

Than a lamp can keep burning without any oil. 

Let us exercise all our mechanical skill ; 

Contrive new machines, and new theories who will, 

Yet digging, hard digging, is what brings to pass 
Our thrift, and the growth of our grain and our grass. 


’T is the “ sweat of the brow” that provides for our good ; 
It warms us with clothing, — it fills us with food ; 

It pays for our pleasures, — supports us in ease, 

In gay, or in sober life, — just as we please. 

Let genius then study and scheme what it can, 

Sull delving and digging ’s entail’d upon man ; 

And, were | to give now his true definition, 

I’d say, man ’s a digger without intermission. 


Go now, Mr Farmer, and boast of your stock, 

Your beeves and merinos, and all your fat flock, 
Your famous smart gelding, without any flaw, 

And tell too how Gallant and Golding can draw, 
How Fillpail and Brindle and Bughorn you bought 
Of Hilltop, the grazer, and almost for naught! 

Yet digging, hard digging, is what above all, 
Produced these fine fatlings, the pride of your stall, 


We hard-toiliug husbandmen, workies and diggers, 
Who never pretend to ‘cut any great figures,” 

This truth from experience know very well, 

“Who ’d eat of the oyster must first break the shell.” 
We stick to our calling; — our home ’s in the fields ; 
We ’re nevet ashamed to put shoulder to wheels ; 
And, if e’er annoyed by a loafer or prig, 

We say, — “ Mr Slyboots, or Lounger, — go, dig’. 


So we dig for new systems ; — we dig for new plans; 
For, the mind is a digger, as well as the hands. 

Few dig for their pleasure ; more dig for their health ; 
But the digger of diggers, he digs all for wealth! 
And thus we keep digging, and follow the trade, 

Till the grave-digger digs us a place to be laid ; 


And then, not till then, both our digging and life 


oo 


Come to a finale ; —and so ends the strife. 
JOHN HEYDIGGER. 





For the N. E, Farmer. 


OLD WAYS AND NEW. 

The sleigh.ing was very fine—never saw it bet- 
ter, since I was big enough to handle a goaistick. 
« Come now,” said wife, “let’s take a trip over 
to cousin Cleverly’s, and see how they get along, 
in these hard times.” “ Well thoughton,” said [, 
“the sleighing is so excellent diat all the horse 
will have to do is only just to keep out of the 
way.” We drove off for Deacon Cleverly’s, about 
six miles. The deacon is a man by no means 
wanting in intellectual furniture, and has quite a 
social turn. He is one of the selectmen of the 
town, and has been its representative, &c. ; but, 
as to farming, he has been rather a bigot to the 
old mode, and has strong prejudices against what 
he calls innovations upon the good rules of our 
fathers. The deacon and I therefore, when dis- 
coursing on husbandry and the like, did not al- 
ways “set our horses together,” as the saying is. 

After chatting a while over a good winter fire, 
the deacon and | took a turn into his woodlot, as 
farmers are wont to do in this season. Here a 
question soon came up between us, The deacon 
insisted that the “old way,” as he called it, of 





lantly discussing the 
| boughten and homespun 
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getting wood, was the best, viz: to pick out the | 
large, old trees, and jet the young stuff remain. 1 
maintained that to cut the whole, “ smack-smooth,” 
and inake clean work of it, was the proper way. 
The deacon held that the old wood prevented the 
growth of the young trees by shading them, and | 
therefore should be picked out. My opinion was | 
that the damage done to the young growth in get- | 
ting out the large wood, by falling the trees, carte | 
ing and teaming, would be so great, that it was most | 
profitable to cut all down, and let a new growth 
spring up together. We kept up the argument | 
till we had traversed the whole lot, and arrived | 
back again at the house, at a moment when the | 
deacon seemed to think, that he had got to the 
very heyday of victory in the debate ; for, “come 
cousin,” said he, ‘* you see your system of new 
netions will net work; but fet us return again to 
the women-folks, who are enjoying the coinforts 
of a cheering blaze from a fire of good old, yankee 
oak.” We found our good housewives very pleas- 
comparative values of 
” flannels, while the 
children were engaged in innocentamusements, 

Dinner being nigh ready, the deacon went off 
to bring a pail of water from a spring, at about 
fifty or sixty rods distance. The house had been 
standing for nearly a century, yet never had there 
been a well upon the place, although, it was | 
agreed, that by digging 16 or 18 feet, water in| 
plenty might be procured! I expressed my as- | 
tonishment at this, but it was enough for the dea- | 
con, that kis ancestors had travelled from day to | 
day and from year to year to and from this spring 
for all their water, ‘The convenience of having a 
good well under the very eves of their dwelling, 
as they might have had with a little expense, sel- 
dom, if ever, came into his reckoning. When 
I urged the importance of such an accommoda- 
tion, he replied, “why, I suppose, it would be 
well enough, but, you know, | am not fond of new 
notions ; I think I shall have to leave the matter to 
my boys, that come after me.” So that, in all proba- 
bility, he will lug and tug for twenty years longer 
after this manner. When I spoke of it again, “re- 
move not the old landmarks,” said he; but I did 
not see the applicability of the quotation, 

At the dinner table the importance of a guod 
supply of garden sauce was discussed, We had 
no parsnips wil!) our potluck. J remarked that I 
always dug my parsnips in the fall, and so we 
had them for use all winter. This, the deacon 
thought, was another foolish deviation from the 
practice heretofore followed. He insisted that the 
frost was necessary to their ripening, and being 
rendered fit for food, “ Dig parsnips in autumn !” 
he exclaimed with astonishment ; * here is another 
modern discovery.” My wife then told him how 
palatable they were, and how much sweeter and 
preferable to those taken up inthe spring. But 
he set his face strongly against even this trifling 
change in husbandry. His good wife however 
took occasion out of his hearing, to request of 
us enough for a mess whenever a conveyance 
offered. 

In the course of the evening much was said on 
the subject of tillage, manure, &c. [ mentioned 
lime and bone manure, as being the best thing for 
fitting land for certain crops. This got the good 
deacon on to his hobby again, and he expressed 
himself quite warmly against the modern mode of 
farming. ‘ Experiment,” said he, “is going to 











ruin usall! A man now-a-days, who has been 


going on steadily for years in the consistent old 
method, is told that he is no farmer at all; that 
book-farming, chemistry, and experiment, these are 
the requisites for a working man; that every far- 
mer must have a rasping mill, to pulverize bones 
for manure; for the old way of replenishing the 
earth with our barn-yard heaps is now exploded, 
Do you wish to cultivate a field of wheat? then 
go to the book. Would you raise a carrot or cu- 
cumber? see the book, Would you yoke up your 
team ? examine the book, lest peradventure you 
may get the cattle heads and points! Thus it is; 
the book and experiment make the farmer in these 
strange times. Lime to burn your landup! And 
bones! Why, they tell me this is carried to such 
a pitch in England, that the relics of the dead 
have béen crushed for the purpose ; and, perhaps 
hereafter, a farmer’s bones will form the manure 
for his ewn cornfields! Give me no more of 
your novelties in farming ; no more chemistry ; 
no more experiment; but the good old ways and 
customs of our fathers.” 
Thus spoke honest deacon Cleverly in his 
yarmth and his inconsistency. But though he 
was so ypreasonably wedded to the old ways, I 
finally brought him to consideration and sober 
reflection ; and before we parted he confessed 
that he had carried his prejudices too far, to the 
discouraging of all improvement, success and en- 
terprise among our agricultural coummunity ; and 
he has since told me that he had entirely changed 
his views and notions on the subject. B. B. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 

MULTICAULIS, &c. 

For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par- 
ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al- 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
~— superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
other hardy fruits. 

,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Pzonies 
and Double Dahlias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

- WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 

BOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING. 

In press and will be issued early in April, by lves and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, Mass ; The Book of Fruits, with 
plates ; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry, for 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Grapes, with 
their modes of culture, &c. 


Also, Hardy, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 
Feb. 7, 1837. 








WANTED 
To take charge of a small Farm, a single man of skill, 
industry and good habits. To a suitable man the place will 
be an excellent one. Apply immediately at the N. E. Farmer 
Office. March, 6. 
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